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Notes on Books, &c. 


Aotes. 
AUTOGRAPHS IN BOOKS. 


1. Dering (Edward), Sermons, 1614, 8vo. 
James the First’s copy. On the fly-leaf is the 
following inscription, in the King’s own hand- 
writing : — 

“ A good wife is to God zelus, to her husband chast, to 
the poore Pitefull, to her neghbors gentell, to her chile- 
dren an exsample; all which God grante you, my Good 
daughter, for his sonne Christes sake.” 

2. Hobbes (T.), Leviathan, 1651, folio. “This 
was Bishop Atterbury’s copy, & the MS. notes 
are of his own handwriting.—B. Hollis.” 

3. Granville (Dr. Denis), Resigned and resolved 
Christian and faithful and undaunted Royalist, 
with a portrait of the author by Edelinck in- 
serted, Rouen, 1689, 4to. 

“This Booke was wrote by Dr. Granville, Dean of 
Durham, and printed at Rouen by special grace and par- 


ticular favour ; a book very scarce and hard to be met | 


with, There was not above twenty of them printed 
off.—T. Baker.” 

“ This is one of the scarcest Books in my collection.— 
J. Bindley.” 


“ Mr. Dewer had neither seen or heard of this book, 
though the Author was his Great Uncle, & tho’ he had 


the print.—7\. Caldecott.” 


4. Le Grand (Ant.), Dissertatio de Carentia 
Sensus et Cognitionis in Brutis, 1675,12mo0. With 
J. Evelyn’s autograph thus : — 

“Ex dono J. M[artyn] R{egalis] S[ocietatis] Typo- 
ry Catalogo J. Evelyn inscriptus. Meliora Reti- 


| 5. Boccaccio, Fiammetta, 1534, and Laberinto 
| @ Amore, 1532, 8vo. A copy presented by Lady 
Mary Sydney, Sir Philip’s mother, to her relative 
Henry Goodeere, Dec. 17, 1567. On the fly-leaf 
are the subjoined verses, conjectured to be in her 
| handwriting :— 
“ From sacred throane — the beste, 
The next dystendes by lawe of kinde, 
In natures frame is founde the reste, 
conqueres ofte the loftye mynde : 
Who hath thies three moste perfect is, 
Who lackes theime all lyves voyde of blysse.” 

6. Buchanan (G.), Rerum Scoticarum Historia, 
1582, folio. Upon the title is—“Ex ejus dono 
sum Ben Jonsonii.” The donor was Drummond. 
| 7. Calvin (John), Sermon upon the Songs of 
Ezechias, 1560, 8vo. Translated by nne} 
Lfock?}. On the fly-leaf: “ Liber Henrici Lock, 
ex dono Annz uxoris sue, 1559.” 

8. Drayton (M.), The Muses Elisium, 1650. In 
Mr. Bright's copy was written : — 

“To the Noble Knight & my highly esteemed Frend, 
St Richard Browne, all health and happinesse. [From 
his Servante and Frend, Michell Drayton.” 

9. Richardson (Elizabeth, wife to the late Sir 
Thomas Richardson), A Ladies Legacie to her 
Daughters, 1645, 8vo. “This for my dearly beloved 
and worthy Grandson, Sir E. Dering, Kt., Baro- 
net.—Eliz. Cramond.”” Lady Richardson was mar- 
ried, firstly, toa Mr. Ashburnham; and lastly, to 
a gentleman of the name of Cramond. 

10. Flatman (T.), Poems, 1674, large paper. 
In Mr. Bright’s copy was written: “For the 
Reverend Dr. Wm. Sancroft, Deane of St. Paul's, 
from his humblest servant, Thomas Flatman.” 

11. Gethin (Grace Lady), Reliquie Gethiniane, 
1701. In Mr. Bright's copy was written : “ Helena 
Southwell, 4% July, 1704; given me by lady 
Norton, at Abbots Leigh.” 

12. Benlowes (E.), Theophila, 1652, folio. In 
one of Heber’s copies was written: “For the 
trulie Noble Tho. Deerham, Esq., from the 
Author.” 

13. Quintiliant Institutiones Oratorum, Paris, 
1542, folio, with many MS. notes by G. Harvey, 
and his name in three places. He had the book 
| in 1567, and it still belonged to him in 1579. It 

is said some where that he died in 1630, aged 
eighty-five. (See Lyte’s Catalogue, 1849, No. 3375.) 
| 14. Parsons (R.), Three Conversions of England, 

1603-4. On the back of the title to vol. ii., in a 
copy of this publication sold at Sotheby’s in 1858, 
were verses laudem authoris: — 


“ Thou foole of fooles, yt doost thus vainlie thinke 
That wee for lyes, from Trath will ever shrinke. 
Thou art deceived, while thou thus go’st about, 
By thy untruths the truth to bring in doubt,” &c. 


W. Carew Hazurrr. 
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A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS, 
Part IL. Lypex or CoLLEcTIons. 
(1* S. ii. 205; 3° S, x. 29, 116, 159.) 


Venerable Hildebert. The only edition of his 
collected works is that of Beaugendre : — 


“ Venerabilis Hildeberti, Cenomanensis primum Epis- 
copi, deinde Turonensis Archiepiscopi, Opera tam edita 
quam inedita, ex MSS. Codicibus plusquam xu collecta 
et collata, cum Opusculis Marbodi Redonensis Episcopi, 
studio et labore Dom. Antonii Beaugendre, hominis octo- 
genarii, Presbyteri et Monachi Ordinis D. Benedicti, e 
Congregatione S. Mauri, edita Parisiis apud Laurentium 
Le Conte anno 1708,” Fol. 


Oudin enumerates a large number of unpub- 
lished MSS. of this author deposited in the - 
leian and other university and cathedral libraries. 
The order in which his editor has printed his 
works is followed in the subjoined references to 
the Bibliothece Patrum, &c., in which they are 
given separately, the Sermones excepted. 

A contemporary, Ordericus Vitalis, who knew 
him well, makes mention of him as follows: — 


“ Hildebert was chosen by the clergy and people arch- 
bishop of Tours after the death of Gilbert, being thus 
translated by God’s providence from the bishopric of 
Man to the metropolitan see (A.p. 1125), This prelate 
was mild, pious, and devoted to the study both of sacred 
and secular literature. He was by far the best poet of our 
age, and composed a number of verses equal or superior 
to those of the ancients. The ardent zeal of the learned 
searches out these poems, and diligently studies them as 
more valuable than gold and topazes. He has written 
with elegance and wisdom concerning Christ and the 
church, the body and the soul, the acts of the saints and 
their miracles, and in praise of virtue and contempt of 
vice. The cardinals, who frequently visit France, be- 
cause they find the people civilized and obedient to their 
teaching, have carried back with them to Rome several 
of Hildebert’s poems, thinking them worthy of admira- 
tion among the Roman schools and professors of elo- 
quence. This reverend lord exercised the episcopal func- 
tions for nearly thirty-five years, and was particularly 
devoted to useful pursuits both in practice and teaching. 
He worthily ornamented, in a variety of ways, the church 
of St. Gervase, where the body of Julian, the illustrious 
confessor of Christ, reposes; and afterwards consecrated 
it in the time of Grumar, the Breton, his successor, who 
is known also by his other name of Guy d’Etampes.”— 
Bohn's edit., iii. 237. 

There is an early memoir of him in Mabillon’s 
Analecta Vetera, entitled “Gesta Hildeberti,” 
which is incorporated in Beaugendre’s Life pre- 
fixed to his Works. Bernard, in his 123rd Epistle, 
furnishes a glorious example of the sympathy of 
moral sentiments, and of the delight “laudari a 
laudato viro.” He addresses him as “vir totius 
reverentiw,” and concludes thus : — 

“ Que ergo ad me de me tibi scribere placuit, videris 
tu unde probaveris ; ego laudum tuarum argumentum 
teneo minime dubium ipsas mei laudatrices litteras tuas ; 
in quibus alium fortasse delectat eruditionis insigne, sermo 
suavis et purus, oratio luculenta, gratum laudabileque 
compendium; mihi vero pre his illa ducitur miranda 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


humilitas, qua tantillum tantus prevenire curasti et ob- 
sequio salutandi, et preconio predicandi, et precandi re- 
verentia. Sane quod ad me attinet, lego de me in litteris 
tuis, non quod sum, sed quod esse vellem, et quod non esse 
pudet. Verumtamen quod sum, tuum est; et si quid 
melius Dei unquam munere fuero, tuum fore confidito, 
reverendissime atque amantissime Pater.” 


In the 2nd Epistle he exhorts Hildebert to sup- 
— Innocent II. against the schism created by 

eter Leonis,—an interesting history of which is 
furnished in Neander’s Life of St. Bernard: for 
authorities, see Milman’s Hist. of Latin Chris- 
tianity, 1857 (iii. 220); to which may be added, 
“ Acta Episcoporum Cenomann.” in Mabillonii 
Anal., iii. 337. . 

Albericus, Canon of Trium Fontium, or the 
church of Aix in Provence, about the year 1120, 
writes : — 

“ Floruit etiam eo tempore Hildebertus Cenomanensis 
Episcopus, qui factus est Turonensis Archiepiscopus, Be- 
rengarii Turonensis discipulus, versificator et dictator 
egregius, ut apparet ex paucis qua fecit, qui Epitaphium 
quoque ejusdem Berengarii scripsit magnifice in versibus 
quinquaginta duobus sed in eis laudum modum excessit ; 
qui etiam Canonem metrice exposuit. Deinde de urbe 
Romana distichon composuit : — 

* Urbs felix si vel Dominis urbs illa careret, 
Vel Dominis esset turpe carere fide.’ ” 
Alberici Chronicon, tom. ii. p. 226, in Leibnitii 
Accessiones Historica, vol. ii. 

Referring to the same verses, William of 
Malmesbury (4.p. 1143) remarks : — 

“ Of Rome, formerly the mistress of the globe, but 
which now, in comparison of its ancient state, appears a 
small town; and of the Romans, once ‘ Sovereigns over 
all and the gowned nation,’ who are now the most fickle 
of men, bartering justice for gold, and dispensing with 
the canons for money; of this city and its inhabitants | 
say, whatever I might attempt to write has been antici- 
pated by the verses of Hildebert, first bishop of Mans 
and afterwards archbishop of Tours. Which I insert, not 
to assume the honour acquired by another man’s labour, 
but rather as a proof of a liberal mind ; while not envying 
his fame, I give testimony to his charming poetry... — 

* City thrice blessed ! were tyrants but away, 
Or shame compelled them justice to obey.’ ” 
Sharpe's translation. edited by Dr. Giles, 
(Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) 

This passage has often been quoted against the 
Church of Rome, but in the Histoire Littéraire 
the propriety of the application is denied. By 
“domini,”’ may not the writer have intended the 
principes or nobles ? 

The same honourable mention is made of him 
by Henricus de Gandavo, circa 1435; and by 
Trithemius, circa 1516 (see Fabricii Bibliotheca 
Ecelesiastica). For other eulogies see Oudin, wh 
states that the Life prefixed to his Works by h. 
octogenarian editor is so prolix, that the editors 
of the Acta Eruditor. Lipsiens, inserted in their 
volume for 1707 a compendium, which Oudin has 


reprinted in his bibliographical notice. He refers 
| also to Sammarthani Gallia Christiana. In His- 
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toire Littéraire de la France there is a memoir of | efliciamur discipuli Christi, bajulare monemur ipsius 


this celebrated prelate, together with an analysis 
of his numerous works and correspondence. An 
enumeration of his various works is given by 
Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Latina (vol. iii.), and 
in Darling’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica. 

The Epistles, with which the contents com- 
mence, are thus described by Petrus Blesensis : — 

“ Profuit mihi quod epistolas Hildeberti Cenomanensis 
Episcopi, styli elegantia et suavi urbanitate, precipuas 
tirmare, et corde tenus reddere, adolescentulus compelle- 
har.” —E£pist, ci. 

Epistole LXX XVIII, Of this collection Dupin 
observes : — 

“The letters of this author are the most valuable 
pieces amongst his works. They are written in a fine 
epistolary style, after a very natural manner, and contain 
divers important points of morality, church discipline, 
and history. We shall here produce extracts of those 
that treat of these matters, omitting the others which 
relate to mere compliments, or to particular affairs, such 
as the six first.” 

Ep. xviii. is directed to Paschal IL., to excuse 
the canons of 8S. Martin at Tours, who had given 
offence to the Pope by insisting too much on their 
privileges: “Nec nos ita Martinum venerari que- 
rimus ut Petrum conculcemus.” 

Ep. xix. He excuses himself for not being able 
to be present in a certain council, by reason that 
his church and city were pillaged and opprest by 
the tyranny of the councils; alleging also, that 
he was obliged to pass over into England to give 
an account why he refused to demolish the towers 
of his church; and that he was ready to under- 
take another voyage to Rome, which would put 
him out of a capacity of defraying the charges 
that were requisite for a journey to the council. 
This is also inserted by Duchesne in his Hist. 
Franc. Script., iv. 248. 

The xxxixth is a circular letter, written to the 
bishops and priests, &c., concerning his imprison- 
ment. He was sent for by the Count of Rotron, 
who was then a prisoner; and having received 
his confession, with his last will and testament 
bequeathing his estate to the church, carried his 
will to his mother, who gave him good enter- 
tainment. But the next & Hildebert himself 
was taken prisoner by Count Hubert, chancellor 
of Rotron; who detained him, and would not 
release him till he paid his ransom. He declares 


| crucem, non querere sepulturam, 


This letter is inserted also in Alfordi Annal., 
A.D. 1125, vol. iv. p. 294. 

Ep. Ixvii. He complains to the Pope, Hono- 
| rius II., that the King of France, Louis the Fat, 
had confiscated the revenues belonging to his 
church, and would not suffer him to enter the 
territories of his kingdom, because he refused to 
dispose of the benefices according to the pleasure 
of that prince. He likewise wrote to him about 
the contests that took place in the church of 
Tours between the Dean and some of the Canons. 
The Dean’s expurgation, “in septima manu,” is 
related also in another letter: rede Dacherii Spi- 
cilegium, vol. xiii. ad finem. 

Ep. lxxviii. He denounces the heresiarch, Henry 
the Deacon, as “magnus Diaboli laqueus, et cele- 
bris armiger <Antichristi.” See Mabillon, Ved. 
Anal. iii. 312 sqq. (this narrative is quoted at full 
length in Pagi, Critica in Baronii Annales, vol. iv. 
pp. 892-4) ; Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. iv. ; 
and Neander's Life of St. Bernard, pp. 271 sqq., 
and for other authorities, p. 345. 

Ep. lxxxii. This is an excellent letter, directed 
to Pope Honorius, in which he expresses himself 
with submission and freedom against the appeals 
made to the see of Rome, which were so frequent 
in that age... .. He declares that that custom 
was never approved on the hither side of the 
Alps, and that it is not an article grounded on the 
ecclesiastical laws that all sorts of appeals should 
be received at Rome; that, if that innovation 
ae the whole vigour of church discipline will 

subverted. Cf. Jiist. Littéraire, xi. 299; 
Gieseler, iii. 171. 

Epistole XXIV.—Vide Dacherii Spicilegium, 
t. iv. pp. 244-57, and xiii. ad finem. There are 
three very eloquent ones about the imprisonment 
of Pope Paschal by Henry V., pp. 245-51. There 
are fifteen at the end of the thirteenth volume. 
The sixth relates to the persecution which Hilde- 
bert suffered through the displeasure of the King 
of France, &c. In the ninth he entreats the Pope 
not to grant the Pall to the Bishop of Dol, inas- 
much as, being the emblem of archiepiscopal 
dominion, it was due only to Tours, the metro- 
polis of Bretagne. 

The Appendix to Gratii Fasciculus contains the 


that such an act is unworthy of a bishop, and that | following: “ Epistola ad Comitem quendam illus- 


he chose rather to lose his life than to redeem it 
with money. 
his Hist. Franc. Script., iv. 249. 
Ep. Ixiii. He commends Adela, 


Slois, in regard that after her conversion, instead | 
of undertaking a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, | 
she had embraced the monastic life : — 

“Tu autem et récte obtulisti quia pro Christo omnia 
reliquisti; recte etiam divisisti quia Christum sepultum 
quam Christi sepulchrum sequi maluisti; .. . 


ut enim 


| trem contra Peregrinationis vanitatem”—this is 
This is inserted by Duchesne in | the fifty-ninth of the first collection; “ Epistola 
| 


Comitissam,” &c.—the sixty-third supra; 


Countess of | “Alia ad Honorium,” &c.—the eighty-second ; 


| “Sermo Synodicus ad Pastores super 8S. Lue. xii., 


‘Cui multum datum est,’ etc.”—this is also in the 


| Bibliothece ; “ Descriptio Curie Romane ”"—com- 
| pare Gieseler, vol. iii 


. 178; “ Epitaphium in Be- 
rengarium ’”’—Ex Gul. Malmesbur. /Zist., lib. iii. 
It will be found also in Maxima Bibl. Patr., xxi. 
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p. 168; and Baronii Annales, ad an. 1088. See 
“N. &Q,,” 3° S, x. 116, 159— 
“ Man truly wise and truly blest! 
Thy soul and body both at rest, 
May |, when dead, abide with you, 
And share the self-same portion too.” 
(From Malmesbury’s Chronicle, translated by 
Sharpe, edited by Dr. Giles.) 
“ Epistola ad Reginaldum monachum Cantuar. de 
ejus Carmine de Historia Malchi ;” “ Prologus in 
Vitam 8. Radegundis Regine,” vide Mabillonii 
Vetera Analecta, i. 298-97. An account of the 
Latin poems of Reginald of Canterbury is given 
by Mr. Wright, in his Biographia Literaria : — 

“ His principal work is along poem on the legendary 
history of an eastern saint named Malchus, whe lived in 
the fourth century. A brief analysis of this poem, with 
some extracts, and the two poems of Reginald to Fagia 
and Aimeric, are given in Sir Alex. Croke’s Essay on the 
Origin, Progress, and Decline of Rhyming Latin Verse, 
pp. 63—82. 

CHETHAM. 


(To be continued.) 


“ABOUT PANTOMIMES.” 


Writers of fiction generally make a sad mistake 
when they attempt to meddle with matters of 
fact. A curious instance has lately occurred, to 
which I may here refer; for though it may be 
rather abasing to stoop to a Christmas annual, yet 
an error of a very gross kind should not be 
allowed to pass uncorrected. 

Mr. Andrew Halliday, in a paper “ About Pan- 
tomimes,” published in Routledge’s Christmas 
Annual, states that — 

“ Grimaldi’s Clown’s dress was different from that now 
in vogue; he made himself up to represent a great lub- 
berly, loutish boy. His trousers, large and baggy, and 
well defined by the aid of stuffing in the posterior quar- 
ter, were buttoned on to his jacket, and round his neck 
he wore a schoolboy’s frill. He did not chalk and paint 
his face in the elaborate manner now adopted, and which 
makes all clowns look exactly alike, but put on some 
patches of red, so as to give the notion of a greedy boy 
who had smeared himself with jam in robbing a cup- 
board.” 

Now, I have seen Grimaldi play Clown many 
times, and there are no doubt plenty of people 
alive who can say the same, and they will corro- 
borate me when I state that his dress was very 
similar to that of the Clowns of the present day. 
But [ have also in my possession a series of six- 
teen coloured engravings representing the princi- 
pal scenes in the pantomime of Mother Goose, 
“ Published by Jn. Wallis, Senr., and sold by John 
Wallis, Junr. 183, Strand, 1808.” And in these, 
which are really well executed, and even the like- 
nesses of the actors preserved, the Clown is dressed 
in an exactly similar style to the pantomime 
Clowns of the present day, even to “the red geo- 


| metrical figures on the cheeks,” which Mr. Halli- 
| day cannot see “ the comicality of.” 

There is no gorgeous transformation scene, it 
merely takes place on the wild sea-shore; but the 
last scene, where Harlequin and Columbine are 
united by Mother Goose in a submarine palace, 
the dwelling of Odd-Fish, one of the characters, is 
a very grand affair indeed. There are also two 
| scenes in the piece which must have been well 

and carefully painted. One of these represents 
| the Rotunda in Vauxhall Gardens, where Clown 
and Pantaloon gain admission in the disguise of 
Pandean Minstrels; the other, old St. Dunstan’s 
church, where Harlequin and Columbine elude 
| pursuit by taking the place of the well-known 
| figures that used to strike the church bell. Both 
| the Clown and Harlequin are dressed in an ex- 
| actly similar style to that used at the present day. 
| But it is very different with the Columbine and 
Pantaloon. Mr. Halliday sows his information 
widely. He tells us that the Columbine, “ passing 
into France” from Italy, “ became a mere dancer,” 
and, “coming to England, she still remained a 
dancer with the short petticoats, which she ac- 
quired in. France.” Now the Columbine in my 
engravings has long, short-waisted, tight-fitting 
petticoats reaching down to her ankles ; and in a 
scene where she sups with Harlequin at an inn, 
she appears dressed in the evening fashion of the 
day, with long white kid gloves drawn up over her 
elbows. The Pantaloon wears a blue and some- 
times a white domino, and carries on his head a 
small white skull-cap. His clothes beneath the 
domino appear to fit him tightly, and have a very 
great resemblance to those worn in the figure of 
the Pantaloon given in Sand’s Masques et Bouffons. 
He did not, however, on the English stage wear 
either a mask or the yellow slippers that seem so 
conspicuous in Sand’s engraving. 

PINKERTON. 


Porstvet. — La Nouvelle Biographie Générale 
is an excellent work, but like most of its class, has 
many articles manufactured rather than written, 
in which references seem to have been copied 
without verification, and errors of the press left 
uncorrected. For the account of Poinsinet the 
authorities given are Bachaumont, Mém. Secrets, 
t. i. p. 167, et t. xvi. p. 178; Quérard, La France 
Littéraire. 

I have had no opportunity of seeing Quérard, 
but Poinsinet, though often noticed by Bachau- 
mont, is not in either of the above places. A note 
in smaller type says: — 

“ Comme son ignorance, dit un écrivain du siecle dernier, 
égalait sa crédulité et sa vanité, on lui persuadait tout ce 
qu’on voulait. Une société de persifleurs s’empara de lui 
pour l'accabler de ridicule. On lui fit croire que plu- 
sieurs femmes distinguées étaient amoureuses de lui; on 


lui donna des faux rendezvous, qui ne le désabusérent 
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point. On lui proposa d’acheter la charge d'écran chez le 
roi, et on le fit griller pendant quinze jours pour accou- 
tumer ses jambes 4 soutenir l’ardeur du brasier. On lui 
annonga un jour qu'il devait étre membre de l’aca- 
demie de Pétersbourg, pour avoir pris part aux bienfaits 
de Vimpératrice, mais qu'il fallait préalablement ap- 
prendre le russe. I] crut étudier cette langue, et au bout 
de six mois il vit qu’il avait appris le bas-breton.” 

Other similar absurdities follow. Vanity and 
folly are great powers, but as Poinsinet must 
have studied the bas-breton with a grammar and 
dictionary, unless one of the “ persifleurs” acted 
for six months as coach, he could hardly have 
missed seeing the name of the language on the 
title-pages. Should any reader of “N. & Q.” 
know whence the age is taken, I shall be glad 
to be told. Probably it is mere persiflage, which 
night be apparent at once were the author’s name 
and book given. They would have been as easy 
to write down as “un écrivain du sitcle dernier,” 
which, as Poinsinet died in 1769, is a reference to 
the general literature of France for forty years. 
Such slovenliness is inexcusable. We do these 
things better in “N. & Q.” 

Hi. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 


“ Caltirr,’ AND OTHER WoRDS FROM THE 
Syriac.—Archbishop Trench derives this oppro- 
brious word from the French chetif, others from 
the Italian cattive. I rather think this word 
is of Oriental origin. The Syriac verb “to rob, 
to plundér,” is A’taf, and participle /hdtef, 
whence the noun khdtuf, a robber, an extortioner, 
plunderer, softened down to caitiff. 

To crow as a cock is the Syriac verb k’ro. See 
Syriac New Testament, John xviii. 27, &c. “The 
cock crew.” 

To mock (to deride) is the Chaldee and Syriac 
verb mok. See Acts ii, 13, “ others mocking 
said,” &e. 

To mizzle, i. e. go away, be off, was a slang 
phrase often heard about thirty years ago, though 
now gone out of use. Mizal is the participle of 
the Syriac verb ezal, to depart, to go away; pro- 
bably brought into use by the low London Jews, 
and adopted by fast young gentlemen. 

To laugh seems to be the Arabic li-d-rd, risit, 
est. Henry M.D. 

edhill. 


_ Literary Psevpoxyrms. — In addition to those 
jotted down in a former paragraph,* the accom- 
panying list may be of service, and it might be 
augmented : — 

P. Beling, Philopater Benaus. 

W. Tyndale, William Hychins. 

William Turner, William Wraughton. 

Miles Coverdale, John Hollyb 

Sylvester Jenks, W. N. 

Nicholas French, Do. 

Archbp. Talbot, De. 


* «N. & Q.” 3r¢ §S. viii. 498; ix. 37, 204, 


James Anderton, Do. and John Brerely. 
William Prynne, Matthew White and Wm. Huntley. 
Thomas White, William Richworth or Rushworth. 


W. Carew Hazrirr. 


Errrarus Asroap. — A few weeks ago, while 
travelling in Holland, I copied the following in- 
scriptions from the chancel walls of the Protestant 
church at Bergen-op-Zoom. They refer to the 
disastrous attack by the English under General 
Graham upon this Baal in March, 1814: — 

“ Hoc Marmor Sepulchrale 
Roberti Mercer 
Georgii Clifton 
Jacobi Macdonald }Armigerorum 
et 
Johannis Bulteel 
Britannie in legione Pretoriana militantium 
Qui apud oppugnationem 
Burge supra Zomam urbis 
Mart: 8: 1814 
acie media perierunt 
memorize et virtuti sacrum 
Tristes amici pares et commilitones 
eodem moti desiderio 
apponi curayere, 

The other is as follows, the first four lines being 
repeated in Dutch: — 

“ At Vouw are deposited the remains of the following 
British Officers who fell in the attack on Bergen-op-Zoom 
on the night of the 8th of March, 1814, when that Fortress 
was in the possession of France : — 

Maior-General Skerrett 
Brigadier-General Gore 
L*-Colonel the Hon. George Carleton, 44% Regt 
Lt-Colonel George Clifton, 1** Regt of Guards 
Lieut. Miles, Roval Scots Regt 
Lieut. Bulteel, 21** Regt 
Ensign Sandys, 37% Regt.” 
Brapes. 

11, Abchurch Lane. 

“ Hamesucken.”—The word hamesucken in the 
law of Scotland denotes the crime of beating or 
assaulting a man in his own house, for which 
offence the culprit was liable to the punishment 
of death. It has been generally supposed to be a 
term peculiar to Scotch Criminal Law, and the 
punishment for it as a specific offence as much so; 
and it is apparently so held by Baron Hume and 
Dr. Jamieson. See, however, the Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. xcii. p. 300, where homsokene is mentioned 
as an English phrase, and a case stated where the 
guilty party, ? exe not hanged (which it seems 
to be assumed he might have been), was severely 
fined. G. 


CaTaLoeveE or THE Nationat Portrait Ex- 
HIBITION.—This catalogue is universally admitted 
to be an exceedingly good one, and very useful 
both within and without the exhibition. With 


this opinion of its merits I entirely agree. I 

merely wish to call attention to, and correct a 

small (and perhaps insignificant) piece of careless- 

ness. It seems rather astonishing that, with the 

picture before them, the compilers should have so 
. 
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misprinted the couplet on the portrait of Dr. Bull 
(No, 228). Correctly, it is thus : — 
“The Bull by force in field doth Raigne, 
But Bull by skill good will doth Gayne.” 

Would it not have been advisable to have re- 
corded in the catalogue correct copies of all the 
inscriptions ? Those who visited the exhibition 
will remember that several portraits bore inscrip- 
tions more or less interesting, and perhaps many, 
wiser than myself, took the precaution of copying 
them. If so, with the Editor's sanction, these 
might be transferred to the columns of “N.&Q.,” 
more particularly as the exhibition is now amongst 
the things which once were. W. C. B. 


[No one could be better aware of the value of the in- 


scriptions on the pictures in question than the gentlemen | 


who prepared the Catalogue ; but the necessity of keeping 
down the price of it, and consequently limiting the size of 
it, necessarily led to their omission. We shall be glad to 
receive copies of such inscriptions, with the view of 
preserving such of them as are of importance in the 
columns of “ N. & Q.”—Ep.] 


A Monpay Curistmas.—The Worcester Herald 
gives the following from the Harleian MSS., No. 
2,252, folio 153-4: — 

“ Tf Christmas-day on Monday be, 
A great winter that year you'll see, 
And fall of winds both loud and shrill ; 
But in summer, truth to tell, 
High winds shall there be, and strong, 
Full of tempests lasting long; 
While battles they shall multiply, 
And great plenty of beasts shall die. 
They that be born that day, I ween, 
They shall be strong cach one and keen ; 
He shall be found that stealeth aught ; 
Tho’ thou be sick, thou diest not.” 

“ Here, it is said, are three prophecies—the wind which 
lasted from January to well on in May, the war which 
ended at Sadowa, and the rinderpest—all fulfilled this 
year after a Monday Christmas. The cattle plague, it is 
true, was a legacy from last year; but still the ancient 
prophet has proved himself a better man than Old Moore 
and Zadkiel, and a score of modern pretenders. Better, 
too, than the moon—which has been singularly at fault 
this year, wind and rain coming on just as if we never 
had a change of moon at all,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

T. Surerps. 

Scarbro’. 


Queries. 


your many learned readers refer me to the best | 
authorities respecting the history and present 
condition of this rite? I am acquainted with 
Visconti De Misse Ritibus; Settala di Tortona 
De Missa, and Martene De Antiquis Ritibus, but I 
wish to have still later and fuller information, 
more especially with reference to the present | 
state of the conflicting claims between the Roman 
and the Ambrosian rite, and also from modern 
Italian writers. As this subject may not be of 


Tae Amprostan Rrre.—Can you or any of | 


sufficiently general interest to be discussed in your 
pages, I append my name and address. 
J. MAsKELr. 
All Hallows Barking, ‘Tower Hill, E.C. 


Earry Enerisn Barracks: “ Doe Loperes.” 
In remarking upon the unfitness of Hurst Castle 
as a prison for Charles [., Sir Philip Warwick 
| says that this building “ contained only a few dog- 
| lodgings for soldiers.” Is any account of such 
“ dog-lodgings” discoverable? Were they tem- 
porary or permanent buildings? If the latter, 
can they be traced in any of our forts? I shall 
be grateful for references to any authorities who 
describe the manner in which British soldiers 
were lodged in garrisons (when not billeted) 
previous to the establishment of the first per- 
manent barracks, early in last century. 
CALCUTTENSIS, 


Barrett Brown1na's Porms.—Can 
any of your readers kindly inform me to what 
Andersen the poet refers in the following lines >— 

“ The North sent therefore a man of men 
As a Grace to the South ; 
And thus to Rome came Andersen. 
* Ala’, but must you take him again ?* 
Said the South to the North.” 
Poems by E. B. Browning, iv. 167. 

Likewise, who was Puccini, and what is the 
history of the tragedy mentioned in the poem, 
“ The Sword of Castruccio,” iv. 128 : — 

“ Read! Puccini has willed that this sword 
(Which once made in an ignorant feud 
Many orphans) remain in our ward, 

*Till some patriot its pure civic blood 
Wipe away in the foe’s, and make good 
The delivering the land by the sword.” 


Also, who were the brothers Bandiera ? 

«Yea, I will not choose 
Betwixt thy throne, Pope Pius, and the spot 
Marked red for ever, spite of rains and dews, 
Where two fell riddled bv the Austrian’s shot, 
The brothers Bandiera, who accuse 
With one same mother-voice and face (that what 
They speak may be invincible) the sins 
Of earth’s tormentors before God the just, 
Until the unconscious thunder-bolt begins 
Toloosen in His grasp.” 


Casa Guidi, iii, 271. 
Lastly, to what does the poet refer in the 
lines ? — 
“ How all the Circoli grew large as moons, 
And all the speakers moonstruck 
Who or what are the Circoli ? 


E.F.P. 


Burrat 1x Iron Corrrxs.—I think I saw a 


| remark not long ago on this subject in “ N.& Q.,” 


but am unable to lay my hand upon it. Mr. 
Disraeli, in his Curiosities of Literatwre (Goths and 
IIuns), informs us that Attila, who died in 453, 


| was buried in a coffin of gold, then one of silver, 


and then one of iron. Has burial in metal ever 
been much in use till the modern days of zine ? 
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6. The Renians [sic] taught that a man might 
be saved in any religion. Who were the Renians? 
STUDENT. 


Of course I know that lead has been in use for 
some centuries. G. W. M. 


A pervect CATHEDRAL.—It is commonly as- 
serted in France, that to constitute a perfect S. x. 402.)—Can Rix, 
cathedral, there should be the spire of Chartres, | M.D. kindly give the particulars of the authority 
the western front of Rheims, the nave of Amiens, | for the claim of the “Harvest Hymn” to Alice 
and the choir of Beauvais. ; : instead of Anne Flowerdew? As no note or notice 

Will any one point to four equivalents in Eng- | in Anne Flowerdew’s Poems gives any information 
land which by their union would likewise form a | of any of the pieces being composed by any one 
perfect cathedral church ? H. E. H.J. | but herself, the assertion (if correct) would be in- 

Cranmer Prprerer. — Nichols (in Hist. of DaniEL SEDGWICK. 
Hinckley, Leicester, in vol. vii. Bibl. Top. Brit. a 
p- 142, note), says — Ixvaston oF Britary.—The place on which 

“Mr. Gough has a fine genealogy on vellum of ‘ the | Cyesar first landed on our islands has always been 
ancient and worthy family of the Cranmers,’ taken in | 9 eontroyerted point. Some place it to the west- 
1663,” | 

- ' | ward along the coast of Sussex; others, to the 
Can any of your readers say where this gene- | eastward of Dover, and make the beach at Deal 


alogy is now to be found ? TEWARS. | the scene not only of the Roman landing, but also 
| of the disastrous shipwrecks which followed. 
| Now it appears that in doing this the present state 
| of the coast only has been considered, and that 
| the geological changes which have been taking 


Dickens’s CHARACTER OF “ SMALLWEED.” — 
Did the Don Sanchio of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Love's Pilgrimage suggest to Mr. Dickens the 
amiable Smallweed, Senior, of Bleak House ? 


On one side, Sanchio, as the punctilious duellist place for more than a thousand years have been 


studious of Caranza, approximates to Scott’s | entirely lost sight of, more particularly the great 

Dugald Dalgetty. But Sanchio is lame and help- | Undation of the sea in a.p. 1100, which entirely 

less, and is always carried on to the stage in a | submerged the low countries that formed the 

chair, whence he storms and rages in ungovern- | @00dwin Sands. If 1 am erroneous, I shall be 
obliged to any one who will correct me. 


able passion. Both Sanchio and Smallweed, each 
in his degree, are representatives of incapable fury. A. C. M. 
Joun Appis (JuNIoR). | Rey. Epwarp Irvine: Dr. Bryce Jounstone. 


A Durcn Custom.—Passing lately through the Mrs. Oliphant, in her Life of Edward Irving (4th 

city of Haarlem, I noticed on two Tennis ta Oe | ed. p. 15), mentions among his clerical relations, 

ferent streets a peculiar ornament of white lace | Dr. Bryce Johustone Holyrood, an uncle of 

and cardboard, about 5 in. by 4 in., hung just out- | wha 

side the street door. I was told that it signified relationship ‘Bee oteen N pearctonre Dr. Bryee 

the birth of a child, and that the inhabitants had | 77) stone and the Rev. John Johnstone of —— 


the privilege from time immemorial of using such | in Scotland, who married Mary English? Also, 


badges ; and that for the period of six weeks after ir 
a birth, while such tales ane visible, no tax col- | whether the mother of Mrs. Irving was a John- 
| stone JoserH Rrx, M.D. 
lector, nor creditor of any kind, was allowed to | “gt Neots, , 
demand payment. I should like to know if this | theese , 
be really an acknowledged custom; andif so, what | _Jounx Leecn.—I believe that all, or nearly all, 
was its origin, and whether other cities possess so the _— drawings _and sketches of John 
peculiar a privilege. Certain I am that such a | Leech bear his signature in one of three forms in 
custom in this country would be so abused as to | the left-hand bottom corner of the picture, either 
lead to its speedy abolition. Wr114M Brapes, | as J. Leech, J. L., or the well-known little leech 
. in the small glass bottle. I have read, or have 


EXPLANATIONS WANTED.— heard it stated, that each of these signatures refers 
1. “The Doctonean well will quench a burning | to the drawing having been produced under dif- 
torch.” What “well” is this? | ferent circumstances; the first being appended 
2. Reference for the alleged dying exclamation | when the idea or subject of the drawing and the 
of Julian—* Vicisti Galilee.” | drawing itself are entirely the artist’s own; the 
3. Who is Demorrathus of Corinth ? | second, when the idea or subject-matter has been 


4, Authority for the following: “ Lepidus and | furnished, and the drawing only is the work of 
Ausidius stumbled at the very threshold of the | his pencil; and the third, when the subject and 


Senate and died.” | sketch have both been furnished by a second 
5. Who is Loddella Corda, who is quoted thus: | person, and the artist, in his inimitable style, has 
™ Adv. Sacr.” ? elaborated them into the finished tableau, 
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Taking this statement as referring to his sketches 


of current events or of every-day life, can any of 


your readers say whether it is grounded on fact ? 
for everything relating to one whose name was a 
household word amongst Englishmen is worthy of 
record. R. W. Hackwoop. 


Massy-Trvcrurr.—At the end of An Introduc- 
tion to the Skill of Musick, by John Playford, 8vo, 
1687, is a list of “ Musick-books sold by Henry 
Playford at his shop near the Temple Church,” 
which concludes with “ All sorts of Massy-Tinc- 
ture Prints.” What is the meaning of this? 

Witiiam 


Tuomas Mrapows, comedian, published in 
1805 ian Gleanings, with a portrait of the 
author. The book contains a farce, Who's to 
Blame ?—which is mentioned in the Biographia 
Dramatica, Can you inform me whether this 
author is the same gentleman who about 1833 
was one of the performers at Covent Garden 
Theatre? Is Mr. stillliving? 


MULLTROOSHILL, a place in Scotland, mentioned 
in a deed in 1727. here is it ? F. M. 8. 


— 1. In Vincent Bourne's Latin 
poems the word petum is used several times for 
: on what authority does it rest ? 

2. What is the derivation of Archipelago? 
when was it first called the Holy Sea ? 

3. How comes Sit that the word bad occurs in 
English and Persian only, and not in the cognate 
tongues ? Sciscrra Tor. 


P. B. “ Aponats.”—Who are the 
mourners to the memory of Keats, described in 
stanzas 30 to 35 of Adonais? Is Byron the 
“ Pythian ” of stanza 28 ? C. W. M. 

Year-Booxs or Henry VI. — The printed 
year-books of the reign of Henry VI. do not con- 
tain reports for every year of that reign, six years 
being wanting in Part [., and five years in Part II. 

Where are MS. copies of the year-books to be 
found for any of those years for which no Year- 
book has been printed? Do they exist ? 

Kappa, 


Queries with Answers. 

Rev. Wa. Carry, Autnor or “Craxpovrn 
Onase.”—In Lockhart's Life of Scott, vii. 44, Sir 
Walter, in a letter to Lord Montagu, says :— 

“fam glad your Lordship likes Cranbourn Chase : if 


you had not, I should have been mortified in my self- | 


conceit, for I thought you were exactly the person to 
relish it. If you bind it, pray insert at the beginning 
two or three leaves of blank paper, that I may insert 
some excellent anecdotes of the learned author, which I 
got from good authority. His débét in the sporting line 
was shooting an old cat, for which crime his father made 
him do penance upon bread and water for three months 


in a garret, where he amused himself with hunting rats 
upon a new principle. Is not this being game to the 
| back-bone ?” Lockhart says that he here alludes to “a 
strange book called Cranbourn Chase, the performance of 

aclergyman mad upon sport ; ” and in a foot-note are the 

following words : — “ Anecdotes of Cranbourn Chase, §c. 

by William Chafin, Clerk. 2nd edition. Nichols, London, 
| 1818. A thin 8vo. Our sporting library, a rich and 
| curious one, does not include anything more entertaining 
| than Mr. Chafin’s little volume; and I am sorrv Sir 
Walter never redeemed his promise to make it the subject 
of an article in the Quarterly Review.” 

In Tymms'’s Family Topographer, under the 
heading “Eminent Natives of Dorsetshire,” ap- 
pear the words “ Chafin, William, divine, anec- 
dotist of Cranbourn Chase, Chettle, 1733 (died 
1818, aged 86).” 

I have seen and skimmed through part of the 
book, which, as far as a very hasty examination 
would allow me to judge, seemed fully to bear out 
the description given of it by Sir Walter Scott and 
Lockhart. Should any of the strange anecdotes 
which Sir Walter Scott speaks of be still held in 
remembrance by your Dorsetshire correspondents, 
the pages of “N. & Q.” would be, I think, a very 
fitting place to preserve them in. 

C. W. 

[There is an interesting autobiography of the Rev. 
William Chafin, M.A. Rector of Redlinch, co, Dorset, in 
Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, vi. 195—215. Following 
this lively sketch (pp. 215—245) are forty-eight letters 
to and from Messrs, J. and J. B. Nichols on literary sub- 
jects, and giving his motives for writing Cranbourn 
Chase. Some curious notices of the sporting adventures 
of this amiable divine may also be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, \xxxviii. (i.) 10, 47; (ii.) 51, 113, 282. 
Mr. Chafin died at Chettle, in the mansion of his ances- 
tors, at the age of eighty-six, August 14, 1818. In July, 
1826, the whole parish of Chettle, with the manor, ad- 
vowson, and mansion-house, was advertised for auction 
by Mr. Robins. The latter was described as “a sub- 
stantial uniform edifice of brick, with handsome stone 
dressings, built in the style of Sir John Vanbrugh, on a 
fine eminence commanding views of great extent.” The 
whole extent was calculated as comprising rather more 
than 1100 acres. 

The following remarkable circumstance is related by 
Mr. Chafin: “ One morning his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales [George IV.] called upon me alone, 
| without any attendant, not even one servant, and desired 

me to take his information for a robbery, and to grant 
| him a search warrant. He insisted on my administering 

the oath to him, which I reluctantly did; and he informed 

me, that the head groom of his stables had his trunk 
| broken open in the night, and a watch and many valu- 
able articles stolen and carried away ; that it was sus- 
| pected that they were concealed in such and such places ; 
| and that he chose to come himself, lest an alarm may be 
given and the goods removed. His Royal Highness sat 
| by my side while I filled up a search warrant, which his 


| Royal Highness hastened home with, and saw the execu- 
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tion of it himself; the goods were found in the suspected 
places; a nest of thieves was detected, and all brought 
to condign punishment. Should his Royal Highness be- 
come sovereign, as by the grace of God he may soon be, 
what a strange story it will be to tell, that a King of 
Great Britain did apply to a poor country justice to grant 
him a search warrant for stolen goods! But this would 
be a real fact.””) 


Watton’s anp Cotton’s “Compleat ANGLER.” 
In the second part (chap. ii.) of this work the 
conversation turns on the rivers of Derbyshire, 
and, in enumerating them, Piscator mentions the 
Awber. Now, any one familar with the county 
must at once see that this is a misprint for Amber. 
Travellers by the Midland Railway will remem- 
ber Ambergate Station, where the river falls into 
the Derwent. The misprint occurs in Major's 
beautiful edition of 1824, and again, with an ad- 
ditional error as Avoper, in his reissue of 1835. In 
1861 the Complete Angler was published by Bohn, 
edited by Jesse. The word is Awber as before. In 
speaking of the Derwent, Piscator is also made to 
say that this river passes by Awberson. This must 
be Ambaston, a place quite remote from the 
Amber, near the confluence of the Derwent with 
the Trent. I have not at present the opportunity 
of consulting any other editions than those I have 
named, and I wish to know whether the misprint 
occurs in the original edition of 1653 [1676]. It 
seems strange that so manifest an error of the 
press should have remained uncorrected in suc- 
cessive issues of such a favourite work. 

JAYDEER. 

[The Second Part of The Compleat Angler, by Charles 
Cotton, first appeared in the fifth edition of Walton’s 
work, 1676, which in some copies bears the title of The 
Universal Angler. The words are there spelt Awber and 
Awberson, which appear to have been uncorrected in 
all the subsequent editions, in that of 1760, as well as 
in the splendid edition of 1836, edited by Sir Harris 
Nicolas. } 


called East Blatch- 
ington—is a hamlet and farm-house, a mile north- 
west of Brighton. In the farmyard is an ancient 
church or chapel of very small dimensions, partly 
ruined. 1 wish to know which it is. In Bacon's 
Liber Regis is the following : — 

“ Blatchington Rectory, St. Peter, Sussex, value in the 
King’s books 141, Clear yearly value 45/. Patron, R. 
Petley, Esquire, 1734.” 

Does this refer to the Blatchington near Brigh- 
ton, or is there another or West Blatchington ? 

J.P. 


[The remains of the old chapel now embodied in the 
large farm-house at Blatchington, are thus noticed in 
Horsfield’s Sussex, i. 275: “ Near Blatchington, and be- 
tween that village and Seaford, formerly existed a chapel, 
called Bargham, for which Bishop Sherborne, temp. 
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Henry VIII., founded a prebendal stall in the cathedral 
of Chichester. This, from its contiguity to the above- 
named places, probably was not used for parochial pur- 
poses, but belonged to one of two ancient hospitals in the 
neighbourhood, dedicated respectively to St. Leonard and 
St. James.” East Blatchington church is dedicated to 
St. Peter, and rated in the King’s Books at 14. West 
Blatchington is a rectory joined to the vicarage of Brigh- 
ton. | 


Groree III. — The Guardian of Nov. 21 has 
the following passage in a leading article : — 

* Poor George the Third was at times very unhappy at 
having exchanged the Lutheran rites for those of the 
Church of England; while it is curious to observe that 
his grandson, the late King of Hanover (should he be 
described as the late King of Hanover ?), after a more 
intimate connection of the family with England, learned 
apparently to be of a different mind, and had a chaplain 
of the Church of England at Herrenhausen,.” 

Is it the fact that George III. exchanged the 
Lutheran rites for those of the Church of Eng- 
land? He was “born and bred a Briton.” Tis 
preceptors were Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, 
and, on the resignation of that prelate, Dr. Thomas, 
bishop successively of Peterborough, Salisbury, 
and Winchester. It seems improbable, therefore, 
that the king should have been educated in Lu- 
theran doctrines or accustomed to attend upon 
Lutheran rites. IL P. 

{It is just possible that George the Third, when his 
mind was in a state of unsoundness, may at times have 
soliloquised on Lutheranism ; but we cannot imagine that 
he ever, for a moment, thought of accepting its creed, 
considering his long and deep-rooted prejudices in favour 
of the Anglican portion of the Church Catholic. ] 


Joun Austin’s “ — Can you 
inform me whether the tables mentioned in the 
preface to the second edition of Austin’s Juris- 
prudence, as prepared by the late Mr. Austin for 
his classes, and as about to be published, ever 
were published, and whether they can be obtained ? 

A. F. V. 

[After the death of Mr. Austin only some fragments of 
the Tables which he drew out and distributed to his class 
were discovered among his papers. These have been 
printed, with notes by Mrs, Austin, in his Lectures on 
Jurisprudence (ed. 1863), vol. iii. pp. 143—226, and pub- 
lished by John Murray, Albemarle Street. | 

Browne's “Pree or Tosacco.”—Who are the 
poets imitated in the pieces beginning — 

“IV. Critics avaunt! Tobacco is my theme,” 
and 

“VI. Boy! bring an ounce of Weekly's best.” 
In an old poem on Punch : — 

“They threw ina gallon of trusty Langoon,” 
What was Langoon, and why so 
[The poet imitated in No. IV. is Dr. Edward Young, 


’ 
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author of Night Thoughts: the one imitated in No, VI. is 
Dean Swift.—* Trusty Langoon” is a delicious wine pro- 
duced in the neighbouring vineyards of Lagon, a town 
of France in the department of the Gironde. | 


Replies. 
“ PINKERTON’S CORRESPONDENCE.” 
(3 x. 387.) 


There can be no-doubt that this work would 
have been much more valuable if the editor, 
Dawson Turner, had bestowed more care upon the 
compilation, and had been more profuse in his 
annotations. He has fallen into a common error 
of assuming, that facts stated and referred to 
were as well known to others as himself; and by 


the omission of references and notes, he in a great | 


degree defeated the object he had in view when 
collecting the letters for publication—that of 


handing them down to a succeeding generation. | 
Many of the letters lose all point and interest to | 


the ordinary student from the want of informa- 
tion which any contemporary reader could easily 
have supplied. I possess the work, and have con- 
sulted it very often. There can be no question 
that Dawson Turner was the editor, and none 
either that his sins are those of omission mainly. 

I think that J. M. is wrong in supposing that 
the editor of Pinkerton’s Correspondence omitted 


to inform us who “ Mr. A. F. Tytler” was from 


ignorance. It might be that he did not attach so 
much importance to the position or labours of 


“the vindicator of Queen Mary” as your corre- | 


spondent is prepared to do; or, what is much 
more likely, that he did not deem it necessary to 
inform the world respecting a man who had esta- 
blished a reputation in the same circle as that in 
whigh Pinkerton moved. A. F. Tytler (after- 
wards Lord Woodhouslee) is an almost forgotten 
author; and, therefore, any want of reference to 
him may be more easily excused than in some 
other cases. 

On the next matter your correspondent has 
fallen into a slight error. If he will look at the 
letter again of “ Mr. Pinkerton to Mr. M. Laing,” 
dated Hampstead, July 8, 1800, on p. 176, he will 
find that the editor’s note refers to the ‘absence of 
a letter of Mr. Laing’s, to which the letter of Mr. 
Pinkerton’s is a reply; and not to the letter of 
Mr. A. F. Tytler’s, which has been printed on 
p- 169. He will, on looking over the matter 
again, acquit the editor of such an act of careless- 
ness as that of regretting the absence of a letter 


which “~~ oy to be on the same sheet of letter- | 


ress as that of the note referred to; and must, 
if corrected by him at all, have been corrected at 
the same time. 
I am willing to accept J. M.’s statement as to 
the error in the note on p. 420, but I would re- 


aged invite him to look at the matter again. 
he George Robertson must have been an ob- 
scure writer, as I find no reference to him in 
' Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary, nor in Bohn’s 
| Lowndes. 
I think it probable that the editor of Pinkerton 
is correct, and that a work with that title was 
| published some time before the Account of Ren- 
| frew. This might be discovered by consulting 
some of the catalogues of that time, 1795; or the 
work itself may be found in some of the Scotch 
libraries. I have an impression that I have seen 
, it; but it must have been some years ago, and I 
| cannot speak with certainty. B. 


| J.-M. asks if it is known what has become of a 
manuscript noticed by L. C. Walker, Esq., in a 
letter to John Pinkerton, dated August, 1795 
(vol. i. p. 390). I answer, it was published in 1844 
| by the Chetham Society of Manchester, as their 
first printed volume. It is entitled — 

“Travels in Holland, the United Provinces, England, 
| Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, mpcxXxX1v.-MDCXXXvV. 

By Sir William Brereton, Bart. Edited by Edward 
| Hawkins, F.R.S., &c.” 

A curious account of the history of the manu- 
| script will be found in the introduction. It cannot 
| be traced further back than being in the posses- 
| sion of Bishop Percy, from whom Walker received 
| it, and who erroneously supposed that it had been 
written by one of the Egerton family ; but there 
can be no doubt that the author was Sir William 
Brereton, the well-known Cheshire Royalist. 

The of the MS. which relates to the North 
_ of England has also been since published from 
| the Chetham volume, in — 

“Reprints of Rare Tracts and Imprints of Ancient 
| Manuscripts, chiefly Illustrative of the History of the 

Northern Counties. Printed at the Press of M. A. Richard- 
son, Newcastle.” 

This is entitled — 
| “Notes of a Journey through Durham and Northum- 
| berland. By Sir William Brereton, County Cheshire, 
| Baronet.” 
| It is an exceedingly interesting and valuable 

manuscript. WILLIAM PINKERTON. 


PEWS. 
8. x. 393.) 
Perhaps the writer of the article on “ Pews,” in 
| the Penny Cyclopedia, may have been a “ rhapso- 
| dical young gentleman from Oxford,” for he 
| says :— 
“ There were no pews in churches until about the period 


of the Reformation ; prior to which the seats were move- 
| able, such as chairs and benches, as we see at this time in 
| the Roman Catholic churches on the Continent.” 

| The pews in the church of 8. Jacques, at 
| Dieppe, must be very modern indeed. They clearly 
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were not in existence when Dr. Dibdin was there 
in 1818, who, in his Tour in France and Germany 
(ed. 1821, vol. i. p. 21), tells us : — 

“ By half-past ten the congregation had assembled in 
good earnest ; and every side-chapel (I think about twelve 
in number) began to be filled by the penitent flocks : each 
bringing, or hiring, a rush-bottomed chair, with which 
the churches are pretty liberally furnished, and of which 
the Tarif (or terms of hire) is pasted upon the walls. . . . 
I think there could not have been fewer than two thousand 
souls present. | contrived to get upon the steps which 
separate the choir from the nave, and witnessed from 
thence a sort of ocean of white caps—as the women sat or 
knelt.” 


Certainly the ocean of white caps would have 
been invisible, had the owners sat or knelt in 


ws such as those in English village churches | 


‘fore restoration. 

I have only an old edition of Murray’s Hand- 
book for France, that for 1843, where it is stated 
with regard to the church of 8. Jacques that — 


“ The interior is disfigured by yellow wash and wooden 
screens. .... The screens, and curious carvings in the 
side aisles, especially that before the sacristy or tresor—a 
confusion of the Gothic and Italian styles—and that in 
the chapel of St. Yves, deserve notice as examples of the 
French florid Gothic of the 15th and 16th centuries.” 


Surely, if pews had existed in 1845, Murray | 


would have mentioned them as disfiguring the 
church as much as, if not more than, the wooden 
screens, Perhaps a later edition may give some 
account of their erection, or your correspondent 
may be able to throw some further light on the 
subject. H. P. D. 


Although I have no nearer connection with 
Oxford than the tie of love and veneration which 
every English churchman must feel for King 
Alfred’s famous school city, yet I have ventured 


to offer CLarny the following in answer to his | 


query. 

Possibly the pews in the Normandy churches 
were erected during what might be termed the 
“sleeping age of the church ;” when men thought 
little —even in the formal Roman church — 
of the proper externals of religion, and liked a 
more comfortable faith, The Huguenots made 
some progress in the north of France, and as they 
would doubtless imitate the other Protestant 
sects in their manner and form of worship: they 
may have been the cause, indirectly, of intro- 
ducing pews (which are undoubtedly a Protestant 
feature) even into the Roman churches. 

I do not think that pews are considered as 
architectural abominations even by “ rhapsodical 
young gentlemen from Oxford,” so long as they are 
pews; but when they have a tendency for be- 
coming small parlours, I fear they make to them- 
selves enemies, not only among church restorers, 
but even among conventical builders. 

Wx. Heap, 


Allow me to add my mite to the evidence 
which shows that pews were originally an inno- 
vation, sanctioned and fostered by the Roman 
church ; and by no means one of the abominations 
of Puritanism, as an archdeacon had the hardi- 
hood to assert at the late York Congress. The 
following items were copied some years ago by 
me, while searching the churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Margaret, Westminster; and, I believe, 
have never yet been published. Under the year 
1476, and under the general head of “The Resceyt 
of Encresse of pewys in this second year of this 
accompt,” are thirty-one entries of sums paid as 
pew rents. These vary from ls, to 3s. 4d. (say 
10s. to 1/. 13s. of modern money), and twenty- 
three of the names are those of women. I am 
| sorry I only copied the four following : — 

“Tt™ of the wiff of John Selatar for his pewe, xij‘. 
It™ of willia Green Sadler for his pewe, xij*. 
1t™ of the wiffe of Herr’ Wadelowe for his pewe, 


It™ of mayst’ Hunt for a pew in the Trinitie Isle, 
iije iiij*.” 

| The accounts of churchwardens John Wycam 
| and Nicholas Wollescroft, for 1478, begin with 
pew rents — 

“ Furst, that they Receyued of Gylbert leveryk for a 
pewe to his wyfe, iij.”"— 
and so on: for twenty names of which, six only 
are women. How many other accounts contain 
| pew rents I omitted to note. 
Wit1am Braves. 


LOW. 
(3" S. x. 280, 335, 336, 337, 375.) 
| In reply to H. M. (I wish your correspondents 
would give their names in full), it is perhaps 
| necessary that I should say a word or two as to 
the meaning of the word Zow in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. If H. M. will refer to my note 
| (p. 237, ant?) he will find that I said “in the 
| Peak of Derbyshire,” not “in Derbyshire,” as he 
| quotes. I am, however, quite willing to accept 
the matter in the more general sense in which 
he has chosen to take it. 

H. M. gives the names of “ a few places taken 
at random,” which he says it is much more pro- 
| bable “take their name from the hilly nature of 
| the localities in which they are situated,” than 
| from any association with tumuli. Fortunately for 
| me and for my opinion—an opinion which is sup- 

ported by direct evidence—at nearly all the 
| places he names, barrows are not only known to 
| exist, but have already been opened. Thus, for 
instance, at Atlow, Baslow, Callow, Calow, Foo- 
' low, Hucklow (not Hacklow, as given by H.M.), 
| Great Low, Grindlow, High-Low, Moot-low 
| (not Meatlow, as given by H. M.), Shardlow, 
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Handlow (qy. Hindlow), Ringinlow, and Wars- 
low, barrows have already been actually opened, 
while at Drakelow barrows are known to have ex- 
isted. Surely this strengthens, instead of weakens, 
my opinion of the aflix Zow having relation to 
grave-mounds existing at the places bearing it. 
Let me, in addition, for the information of 
fi. M. and your readers who are interested in the 
matter, ask you kindly to give insertion to the 
following list of places in Derbyshire having the 
termination Zow, at which barrows have been 
actually already — or are known to exist. 
[ am quite aware that the list I send is an incom- 
lete one, and might be considerably increased ; 
bat, numbering as it does some two hundred places, 
all in Derbyshire, bearing the termination Low, at 
which grave-mounds really are known to exist, it 
will be sufficient for my present purpose :— 
Grind Low (2), Blake Low (3), Blind Low (2), 
Abbot Low, Abney Low, Galley Low, Gib Low, 
Great Low (3), Green Low (4), Cal Low (2), 
Gall Low (2), Fairfield Low, Far Low (2), Fin 
Low, Chelmorton Low, Casking Low, Cast Low, 
Bottes Low, Brier Low, Broad Low (2), Pains- 
tor Low, Pars Low, Peas Low, Net Low, Lady 
Low, Lapwing Low, Larks Low, Hal Low, Har 
Low (2), Hare Low, Masson Low, Thirkel Low, 
Waggon Low, Ward Low, Saint Low, Shard 
Low, Sinfen Low, Ribden Low, Stadmore Low, 
Under Low (2), Upper Low, Hoo Low, Wigbar- 
row Low, Wool in. Kens Low, Hoar Low, 
Bent Low, The Low, Low Field (3), Low Moor, 
Low Top, Low Close, Harefoot Low, Hawks 
Low, Arbor Low, At Low, Bee Low, Bas Low, 
Elk Low, Darby Low, Find Low, Foo Low, Fl- 
lock Low, Cronkestone Low, Cross Low, Gris 
Low, Grub Low, Cas Low, Boar Low, Booth 
Low, Bole Low, Fowse Low, Fox Low, Sandpit 
Low, Scrip Low, Warry Low, Taylors Low, 
White Low (2), Queen Low, Rocky Low, Sharp 
Low, Will Low, Wind Low, Thoo Low, Steep 
Low, Stone Low (2), Yarns Low, Withery Low, 
Shutling Low, Row Low, Round Low (2), Mouse 
Low, Lower Low, Herns Low, Kirk Low, Liffs 
Low, Lumber Low, Off Low, Ox Low, Mick 
Low, Nay Low, Over Low, Pigtor Low, Peg 
Low, Penny Low, Lean Low, Lidd Low, Woo 
Low, Huck Low (2), Cow Low (4), Dars Low, 
Cop Low, Borther Low, Coch Low, Calver Low, 


Bar Low, Birk Low, Brown Low, Brund Cliff 


Low, Bulloch Low, Dirt Low, Burnet Low, 
Calling Low, Carder Low, Carter Low, Mossey 
Low, Nether Low, Crake Low, Dow Low, Drake 
Low, End Low, Mining Low, Moot Low (3), 
Needham Low, Pike Low, Priestcliff Low, West 
Low, Pinch Low, Rains Low, Swarkstone Low, 
Stoney Low (3), Ravens Low, Rick Low, Ring- 
ham Low (2), Shack Low, Shall Low, Tids Low, 
Turning Low, Seen Low, Seani Low, Totmans 
Low, Sitter Low, Slip Low, Sitters Low, Slyper 
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Low, Slipper Low, Staden Low, Stan Low, 
Stand Low (2), Swains Low, Stannage Low, 
Knoll Lows, &c., &c., &e. 

To this list might be added nearly a hundred 
names of places with the same termination, Low, 
on the borders of Staffordshire adjoining Derby- 
shire, in which district the characteristics of burial 
in the tumuli are the same. 

I hope this list, imperfect as it is, will be suf- 
ficient to show that my opinion as to the term 
Low indicating a place of arial is founded on a 
tolerably strong basis of facts. 

Let me ask you to make two little corrections 
of errors which are worth pointing out. The first 
is in my note on page 337 ant2, where your printer 
has set Bingham Low instead of Ringham Low. 
The second one is in H. M.’s communication 
(p.576, anté). He there quotes from my note, in 
inverted commas, “ tumulus or graveyard.” If 
he will again refer to my communication, he will 
find that I said “ tumulus or grave-mound”; and 
he will be good enough to bear in mind that, as 
there is a considerable difference between a grave- 
yard and a grave-mound, it would have been better 
to have been, accurate in his quotation. 

LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby, 


There is a farm called Chedglow, in Wilts, I 
believe in the parish of Crudwell. On inquiring 
whether the syllable “low” had anything to do 
with barrows, I was told one of the fields was 
called “the barrow field,” but that the barrows 
had long been destroyed. L. C. R. 


BATTLE OF BAUGE: THE CARMICHAELS OF 
THAT ILK. 


(3 S, x. 335.) 


In his last interesting notice of the battle of 
Baugé, Anexio-Scotus mentions having seen an 
old bronze group in the Tower of London which 
represents the Duke of Clarence being unhorsed 
by a French knight, “Garon de la Fontagne ” ; 
and he asks for information respecting this new 
claimant to the honour of having “ tamed of yore 
the sparkling crest of Clarence’s Plantagenet.’ 

My attention was drawn to this subject many 
years ago, when I had in my possession a copy, in 
plaster of Paris, of the above-mentioned group, 
and the inscription on the base attributed the 
death of the duke to the Sire de la Fontagne ; 
but I have neverseen any account of Baugé which 
confirmed this legend. On the contrary, all the 
histories I have consulted, both French and Eng- 
lish, invariably concur in their relation of the 
duke being slain by a Scotch knight, although 
they differ as to the name of his vanquisher. 

Garon de la Fontagne was undoubtedly present 
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at Baugé, in command of a body of French troops; | greatly at the famous siege of Orleans by the 
and the following mention of him occurs in| English under Talbot, for he is named by Sym- 
Michel's valuable work, Les Ecossais en France, | phorien Guyon, in his history of Orleans (pub- 
les Francais en Ecosse :— lished in 1647) eas “ Noster évéque Jean de Saint- 
“Le général écossais avait envoyé un détachement | Michel qui temoigna aussi son zéle et son affec- 
commandé par Sir John Stuart de Derneley et le Sire de | tion pour le bien de France durant la méme 
Fontuine pour faire une reconnaissance; cette troupe guerre.” 
The Carmichaels of Douglasdale were, at the 
sriod of the battle of Baugé, represented by 
manner of the duke’s death, but I think the fol- | .oo4 in the Fre h ee ee ee ee 
lowing account by Michel, who has evidentl srench wars. His brother was alse 
| a John Carmichael, and founded the families of 
consulted the best authorities, may be considered 
Meadowflat and Castle Crawford, from whom the 
“Redes Carmichaels of Balmedie descended. 7 his John 
févrerie qui surmontait son heaume et par son armure obtained & charter from his kinsman, Sir James 
splendide, fut d’abord attaqué avec acharnement par John Sandiland of Calder of Greenhill in 1417, and 
Kirkmichael, qui brisa sa lance sur lui, puis blessé a la other charters of lands at Meadowflat from Wil- 
figure par Sir William de Swinton, enfin porté & terre et | liam Gilray and Sir John Lindsay of Covington 
tué d'un coup de masse d’arme par le comte de Buchan.” | jn 1420 and 1427. He is also mentioned in a 
This account completely ignores the Buchanan notarial instrument in 1420 as Nobilis vir John- 
or M‘Auslan claims (which are identical), but | @0is Carmichael Constabularius Sancte Andria, 
I cannot see on what authority, beyond vague | 8° that at the period of the battle of Baugé he 
family tradition, they are founded. was a landed proprietor in Lanarkshire, and Con- 
Hume of Godsroft says that the Duke of | stable of St. Andrews. He might certainly have 
Clarence was wounded in the face by Sir John | #¢companied the Scotch auxiliaries to France and 


Swinton, and afterwards killed by the Earl of | returned home after Baugé, but there is no evi- 
Buchan, and adds:— dence for this assumption; and I am therefore 


“This is the most common report of the Duke of | 4isposed to assign the feat of “ breaking his lance 
Clarence’s death, but the book of Pluscardin saith thathe | on the Duke of Clarence” to Jean de Saint 
was slain by Alexander Maclellan, a knight in the Len- | Michel, afterwards Bishop of Orleans, and who 
NOx, who having taken the coronet from off his head, | died there after the siege, circa 1437. J. RC. 
sold it to Sir John Stuart of Darnley for 1000 angels. Army and Navy Club, 

Michel confirms the story of Sir John Stuart 
having bought the coronet of the duke from a 
Scotch soldier; but this only proves that the | 
coronet was picked up and disposed of after the | 
battle ; and it is im that a knight | 8. x. 435, 458.) 
who had himself slain the duke would have parted | Having in my former communication (“N.&Q.” 
with such an unquestionable evidence of his | 3" S, x. 438) shown, by citation of early authori- 
prowess. | ties, sufficient justification for every statement in 


RANDOLPH: “THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA.” 


Buchanan of Auchmar, in his history of the | the article “Randolph” in the English Cyclopedia 
family, states that Sir Alexander Buchanan, the | (Biography), it was not my intention to continue 
supposed hero of Baugé, was afterwards killed at | the controversy; but as Mr. Carew Hazuirr 
Verneuil, and that he died unmarried; but no | reiterates his assertion that in one paragraph of 
proof is given of this assertion. | that article “there are almost as many blunders 

With regard to the John Kirkmichael stated by | as lines,” or, as he now puts it, that the biblio- 
Fordun to have broken his spear upon the duke, graphical paragraph, “of nine lines and three 
and who is mentioned by Andrew Stuart, in his | words,” is “ a tissue of confusion and error,” I am 
history of the House of Stuart, as negociating at | compelled to ask space for a few last words. In 
Paris, after the battle, for an exchange of certain these I have little fear but I shall satisfy your 
prisoners, it is difficult to fix his identity; but I readers, and I hope convince Mr. Haziirr him- 
am rather disposed to agree with Andrew Stuart | self, that it is he, and not the writer of the article, 
in the opinion that he was the same person who who has woven “a tissue of confusion and error.” 
afterwards became bishop of Orleans. I will take his “illustrations” as he numbers 

Hume of Godsroft says the bishop was one | them. 
of the sons of Carmichael of Douglasdale, and 1, “There is no ground for saying that Ran- 
doubtless the names of Kirkmichael, Carmichael, dolph’s works were printed in 1634. Nobody has 
and Saint-Michael, were then used indiscriminately. ever seen such an edition that | am aware of.” Mr. 

The bishop must have distinguished himself | Hazurrr clearly has not seen it. I, as I said 
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before, have not seen it. It is not in the great 


libraries. But to say that “nobody has ever seen | 


it,” is rather a large inference. As we shall see 
presently, somebody ought to have seen it. Mr. 

[azLiTT continues—* Its existence seems to have 
been assumed since its insertion (by a misprint 
doubtless) in the not very correctly printed Har- 
leian Catalogue.” It is inserted there assuredly, 


but if it be a misprint it is the oddest I ever | 


heard of. That 1634 might be a misprint for 
1638 1 can understand; but that “6043. Ran- 
dolph’s Poems, Translations, and Plays. 1634,” 
should be a misprint for Poems; with the Muses’ 


Looking Glasse, and Amyntas, 1638, the title of | 


the Oxford edition, is more than I can bring my- 
self to believe. To me it looks very much as 
though the catalogue-maker had copied the title- 
page of a book before him. And the Harleian 
Catalogue was the work of very competent hands. 
Neither Samuel Johnson nor William Oldys was 
likely to have misread or miswritten a title-page ; 
yet, unless it were misread or miswritten, it is 
iard to eseape the conclusion that there was in 
the Harleian Collection a copy of Randolph's 
works with a title-page entirely different from 
that of the edition published by the poet's brother 
in 1638, and probably of the date set down in the 
catalogue. What more likely than that, Ran- 
dolph’s poems being short, popular, and mostly of 
a kind that would render them current among the 
wits, such of them as were floating about should 
be hastily collected at his death (March, 1634-5), 
or even before, by some hungry bookseller, and 
published with a play or two as makeweight? 
Such an edition would be rendered comparatively 
worthless by the more carefully-printed, and pro- 
bably fuller, edition of the poet’s brother, and | 
soon become rare, if it did not altogether disa 

sar. But a stray copy might well be in the 
farleian Collection in 1743; be sold as an in- 
ferior book for a trifle to a chance customer; be 
lost, or, as is quite within the bounds of probabi- 
lity, still exist, to turn up any day. Mr. Hazurrr 
must be aware that many editions mentioned in the 
Harleian Catalogue are not in the British Museum | 
or any accessible library, and yet a copy every now | 
and then comes to light. 

2. But in this unlucky title Mr. Hazrrrr finds 
blunder No, 2: though, if the writer transcribed 
the title at all (as, with the authorities before | 
him, I hold he was bound to do), I don’t see how 
he could help including the word “translations.” 
Mr. Haztrrr writes—“He (Randolph) never 
made more than one translation, and that transla- 
tion was a play.” If so, Randolph’s contempora- 
ries were in a state of confusion and error, and so 
was Randolph himself. Prefixed to the edition | 
of 1638 are, among others, some verses by Richard | 
West, “Tothe Pious Memory of my deare Brother- | 
in-law,” in which he goes as far as any one, ex- 


cept Mr. Haztitt, in vindication of Randolph's 
originality, and even he admits that he made some 
| translations — 
“ Wer’t not for some Translations, none could know 
Whether he had ever léok'd in book or no.” 
Among the poems themselves I find four “ex 
, Claudiano”; an epigram (the 47th, b. 10) from 
Martial, another from Ausonius, and “The second 
Epod. of Horace translated.” I can't conceive 
how he overlooked these translations; but it is 
plain that instead of the writer of the article 
making one blunder here, it is Mr. Hazirtr who 
| has made two. 
3. “It is certainly the reverse of accurate to 
| state that several other editions (besides those of 
1634 and 1638) were published both in London 
and at Oxford.” We are agreed that four (ac- 
cording to Mr. Hazrrrr five) editions were pub- 
| lished at London and Oxford between 1638 and 
, 1668. Four are several, unless Johnson is as much 
in error as the Eng. Cyc.— Several, adj. Divers, 
many. It is used in any number not large, and 
| more than two.” Here again I am afraid it is 
Mr. Haztrrr who is “the reverse of accurate.” 
4. “The Amyntas and Muses’ Looking Glass, 


| both 1638, 4to, form part and parcel of the origi- 


nal edition of the Poems and Plays. They are not 
separate publications.” They are in the edition 
of 1638, but each has a distinct title-page and 
pagination. They were obviously so printed to 
meet the requirements of those who wished to 
purchase a popular play without buying a volume 
of poems, and therefore for separate publication. Of 
each of them in this separate form there are, as I 
said in my former notes, copies in the British 
Museum, So with the later editions. In that of 
1668, for example, the Amyntas and Muses’ Look- 
ing Glass not only have their separate title-pages, 


| but whilst the former has on it “ Oxford, printed 


by H. H. 1668,” the latter has “ London, printed 
Anno Dom. 1668.” 

5. Hey for Honesty is a “version of the Plutus 
of Aristophanes, and not an original piece as is 
left to be supposed.” In No. 2 Mr. Hazurrr ob- 
jects to its being called a “ translation, being rather 
a paraphrase.” Here he accounts it a blunder to 


| leave it uncharacterised. He is hard to please. 


But he shows himself still harder in his next ob- 
jections. 

6 and 7. The Prodigal! Scholar and Cornelianun 
Dolium, says the Eng. Cyc., “have been attributed 


_ to Randolph.” Quite true, replies Mr. Hazxrrt, 
| they have been attributed to him, but then the 
| Prodigal Scholar “is no doubt his:” so write down 


blunder six. On the other hand, “ the Cornelia- 
num Dolium is as certainly, I should say, not his :” 
and so we have blunder seven. This is puzzling. Is 
there not some logical “ confusion and error” here ? 

But, as Mr. Hazrrrt has given reasons for being 
so confident that one play is, and the other is not, 
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by Randolph, let us look a little closer at these | 
two threads in the tissue of confusion and error. | 
The Prodigal Scholar “ was licensed June 29, 1660, 
as by Thomas Randall, a corruption of the poet's | 
name which occurs elsewhere.” That is, twenty- 
five years after Randolph’s death, but whilst he 
was still popular and his poems and known plays 
were in constant demand, it was licensed as the 
work of Thomas Randall, therefore it is no doubt 
by Thomas Randolph: e. 

The Cornelianum Dolium “ is certainly, I should 
say, not his.” Perhaps not, and the Eng. Cye. 
does not say it is his. But, as to the certainty, 
it has “auctore T. R.” on the title-page, which 
may stand, at least as well as Thomas Randall, 
for Thomas Randolph. Mr. Hazuirr goes on — 
“and it ought to have been mentioned that for 
some years past the authorship has been claimed | 
for another pen.” This I ‘suppose refers to the 
suggestion made by Mr. Crosstry (“ N. & Q.,” 
2e¢ 'S. xii. 341) that it was written by Richard 
Brathwait; his chief reason for supposing so being 
that the style, especially in the rhyming verses, 
resembles Brathwait’s Latin style.” Mr. Cross- 
LEY has indeed one piece of external evidence. | 
The Cornelianum Dolium has a “ frontispiece by 
Marshall, Brathwait’s favorite engraver.” Oddly | 
enough the 1644 edition of Randolph’s Poems has 
a frontispiece by Marshall. So much for that 
corroborative fact. However, I am not concerned 
to establish the authorship of an indecent Latin | 
play; but even if Mr. Crossiey had proved that | 
“auctore T. R.” signified Richard Brathwait, I 
find difficulty in bringing myself to admit that 
“it ought to have been mentioned ” by the writer 
of the incriminated article. Mr. Crossiry’s 
er appeared Noy. 2, 1861. The art. “Ran- | 

olph” was published early in 1857. Now it | 
really seems to me too much to expect, even from | 
a writer of “ nine lines and three words” of biblio- 
graphy in the Lng. Cyc., that he should mention 
a claim made nearly five years after the publica- 
tion of his article. If this be an error, I hope | 
Mr. Haztirr will, on consideration, account it a 
venial one. 

And now at parting with Mr. Hazxrrr, let me, | 
in all good humour, add one word on his last 
paragraph. Referring to Mr. Ky1en1’s letter, he | 
says: “I am unable tocomprehend what my being 
‘a comparatively young man’ has to do with the 
matter.” Mr. Kyrenr did not say that it had | 
anything to do with the matter of his criticisms, 
but with his applying the term most egregious 
(coupled with infelix emptor) “to a publication in 
which men of the first eminence in science and 
letters have been engaged during more than thirty 
years;” and I cannot but think Mr. Hazuirr 
must himself now feel that he would have done 
well, as South has it, “ to take the measure of his 
words shorter.” James THORNE. 


Errieres at Fontevravp (3" x. 393.) 
I hope that it is not true that the monuments of 
Henry II. and his wife Eleanor of Guienne, Richard 
Cceur de Lion, and Isabella of Angouléme (Queen 
of our King John) are to be removed from Fonte- 
vraud. What though the royal dust may have 
been scattered, yet in that vale of Touraine the 
remains of these sovereigns were deposited, and 
there the effigies are surely in their more fitting 
place. And let it not be supposed that they are 
in any sense consigned to neglect; for though the 
ancient Abbey of Fontevraud is now a convict 
ere and though the nave of the church is now 

ivided into floors, so as to make it a dormitory 
for criminals, the four statues are treated with all 
respect, and preserved from any ill-usage. The 
nave and transepts of the church are partitioned 


| off, as the part in which the inmates of the pri- 
| son hear mass; but a strong railing guards the 


monuments at the end of one of the transepts. 
They are kept in thorough repair and quite clean— 
more so, I expect, than would be the case at West- 
minster. 

I visited the spot in 1865; I felt that the 
matter of interest to an Englishman is to see them 
there, and to associate them with that region. 
My application to see the royal monuments was 
treated with all politeness, and the authorities 
seemed to take a pleasure in letting it be known 
how carefully they are kept. I am quite aware 
that in some descriptions these effigies are said to 
be consigned to dust and neglect; I am therefore 
glad to give my testimony in contradiction to such 
allegations. I had with me such a guide-book 
statement, newly issued just before I left England, 
and I was glad to find it utterly misleading. 

Let the recumbent statues remain at Fonte- 
vraud, where they are well cared for; but if a col- 
lection be made of copies of all our royal effigies, 
let faithful representations of these form part of 
the series. The originals make Fontevraud a place 
of antiquarian pilgrimage, and there alone they 
have their true significance. L2&tIvs. 


Kixe Joun’s Desenture 8. x. 391.)— 
It is quite a mistake to suppose this a “ modern 
word, representing a modern thing.” In Coles’s 
Eng. Dictionary I find : — 


“Depentur (Latin, they are owing). A bill charg- 


| ing the Commonwealth to pay the souldier creditour his 


arrears.” 

In Johnson's Dictionary : — 

“ Depestune (debentur, from Latin debeo), A writ 
or note by which a debt is claimed.” 
And a quotation from Swift, in which the word 
occurs in that sense. 3. LL. 

The term debenture is not quite -so new, | 
imagine, as A. J. M. thinks. Bailey (who gives 
three definitions) in the third, it appears to me, 


affords the answer to your correspondent’s query : 
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* Bills used in the Exchequer, and also at Court, and 
given to the King’s household servauts for the payment 
of their salaries.” 


May this not have been the chantry priest's | 


salary ? J. A. G. 
Prixce Ferprnanp or Brunswick (3" S. x. 
413.) — Prince Ferdinand was son of the Duke of 
Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, and served under Fre- 
derick the Great in his early wars. On the break- 
ing out of the seven years’ war he had an inde- 
pendent command of English and German ey 
and won the battle of Minden in 1759 over the 


French, under the command of Contades, who | 


would have been utterly destroyed had it not 
been for the obstinacy of Lord George Sackville, 
who disobeyed Prince Ferdinand's order to charge 
the retreating foe. Prince Ferdinand was no doubt 
an able general and a good tactician, but there was 
wanting a certain amount of dash in his character, 
which, fortunately for us, was also lacking in the 
acquirements of the opposing French generals. 
So that the history of the campaign of 1760 to 
1763 under Prince Ferdinand is an account of ma- 
neeuvres without battles, and of battles without 
manceuvres. After war had ceased he joined the 
society of the “ Illuminés,” who apparently made a 
dupe of him, for he abandoned himself to a belief 
in spirits and ghosts, and much of his time 
in churchyards endeavouring to raise ghosts. He 
died at Magdebourg in 1792. SEBASTIAN. 


Boxes (3" S. x. 470.) — Dr. Kelsall 
thinks the term to have been introduced by the 
Crusaders from the bdkshiz, a gift. The deriva- 
tion is very ingenious, but can hardly be accepted 
as probable. The practice refe to is imme- 
morial, and the very word most likely older than 
the eleventh century. It depends also for its 
similarity of sound upon the use of the plural 
boxes, though it occurs more often as bor in the 
singular. If we strive back to arrive at the ori- 

inal and primary meaning of box we shall perhaps 
near a solution. It means bent, closing, closed. 
To box is to fight with the closed hand or fist ; 
and here it touches the Greek adverb rét, with 
clenched fist ; rig rods daxriAous txav, to have the 
fingers doubled up; then buxus, box-tree ; 
wugis, a box. Pyx, the box shown as containing 
the Host on Corpus Christi Day. 

The Italian bozza,a swelling; Latin pusula, our 
own boss — Italian boccia, a bud, the closed be- 
cause unblown flower. A box must have a lid to 
shut up or enclose things in. Boxing-time, then, 
is the time dedicated to the Goddess Strenia, pre- 
siding over the Strenw or étrennes, at the closing 
or shutting up of the old, and the budding of the 
new year. So you have burom, called boring in 
Lincolnshire dialect, Halliwell says. In Spenser 
on Ireland, the phrase occurs, “ more tractable 


and bu.rom to his government,” meaning obedient ; 


and it comes from the Saxon bugan, to bend or 

bow. So the bug hand gives the pugil of the 
| Latin. From the primary meaning of the bent 
hand, fist, rif, it comes to mean any blow, and as 
| a verb it signifies fo strike: hence to bor the ears, 
| to box the compass, which consists in taking the 
| Opposite points alternately, is a metaphorical use of 
| the secondary meaning from an action of striking 

from side to side. A hand-barrow in Shropshire 
| is called a bor barrow—the fingers closing round 
| the handles like a fist clenched. Boxing-time, or 
| buxom-time, then, is the bending round of that 
oldest abacus and counting calendar, the hand; 
and as Father Time griped the fist, men said, 
“ Give us your fist;” and greeting passed, and 

ift, wig, fist, box, struck out between them the 

hristmas boxes without a trudge to Palestine, 

C. A. W. 


May Fair. 


Pastrne LitHoGRAPHS AND Encravines (3°78, 
x. 432.) — Your correspondent Joun Davipson 
will find that the gum sold ordinarily at the sta- 
tioners’ is not suited for the purpose he requires. 
He should procure from a respectable chemist 
some of the best gum-arabic, and dissolve it in 
warm water, making it very thick. If it be thin 
it will soak into the paper, very likely leave a 
stain, and not cause the two papers to adhere. 
This is the fault of the ordinary gum sold in so- 
lution at the shops. Such will do to attach two 
papers the surfaces of which have been sized, but 
will not do for the unsized papers on which litho- 
graphs and engravings are printed. Besides, it is 
often a very bad colour. Good clear gum should 
be chosen, and it should be carefully dissolved, 
and used as thick as will permit of manipulation. 
If this be done your correspondent may depend 
upon success. Nothing, however, is so good as 
flour paste, and this is what I prefer to use. It is 
easily made. The best flour should be got; it 
| should be carefully mixed and well boiled to a 
consistency of cold butter. If this be used all 
difficulties will cease. The engravings will ad- 
here, and no stain will be made. <A small brush, 
such as used by painters, or the smallest kind of 
brush used for glue, will be the best utensil to lay 
the paste on. It should be laid carefully and 
evenly on the corners of the engraving, so as to 
avoid the edges, and when laid down should be 
gently pressed down by the hand, or what is 
better, be a piece of waste clean paper — it 
and rub it down. . B 


If Mr. Davrpson will procure some rice starch 
and use it instead of gum or paste, he will have 
no occasion to complain of its damping his litho- 
graphs too much, as it dries rapidly, and fills up 
the pores in the pulpy paper on which such pic- 
tures are generally printed. The photographs 
sold in large quantities are all mounted with rice 
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starch, and the writer has used it successfully 


ever since he was made acquainted with it. 


Make slits in the sheet of paper in the scrap- 
book, and insert the four corners of the engraving 


therein. We We 


Your correspondent Mr. Davipson should try 
tolerably stiff starch, used cold, and according to 
my experience he will not be disappointed. 


Essays In Verse S. x. 392.)— Martin’s 
Catalogue is a very insufficient record of privately 
rinted books, as all well know who consult it. 
he work Cato inquires about, is an anonymous 
——— of John Maclaurin, subsequently Lord 
reghorn, of Edinburgh Justiciary Court. I pos- 
sess two copies of Parts I. and Il., 1769: one in- 
scribed, as in Cato’s, to “Mr. Geo. Stewart, 
Professor of Humanity”; and the other, “‘ one of 
the few copies of these Essays which, though 
ag are not published or sold, is presented to 
. Akenside by the Author, an Unknown Ad- 
mirer of The Pleasures of Imagination, Edinburgh, 
Nov. 6, 1769.” 

The Third Part, mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, I have not seen. Most of the pieces in 
Parts I. and IT. will be found sapalated in The 
Works of the late John Maclaurin, Esq., of Dreg- 
horn, &c., 2 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1798; pro- 
bably edited by his son Colin. 

In the rhyming preface to Part I. of Essays in 
Verse, the author says : — 

“ Reader, this little volume but contains 

A small proportion of the author’s strains : 

More he compos’d, while young he play’d the fool, 

Led by the gay enchantress Ridicule ; 

But now repentant, most of those he blames, 

And sternly dooms them to devouring flames,” &c, 
This he did not always do; or, at all events, some 
copies escaped, as the curious in books can show, 
which deserved that fate—notably one now before 
me, entitled The Keekiad, a poem, 4to, London, 1760, 
ascribed to him by Alex. Campbell. Lord Dreg- 
horn appears to have enjoyed the dangerous faci- 
lities of a private press in his earlier life; and, in 
the rhyming preface to Part I., we see he gave a 
loose rein to his satiric muse. Our subject further 
appears to have attacked Home, on his publica- 
tion of Douglas, in The Philosopher's Opera, which 
I have never met with; but as he had reason to 
repent of that step, it was not reprinted in his 
collected works. 

I cannot say that I recognise any more of Lord 
Dreghorn’s early strains; but have a few odds 
and ends of the period, some of which may have 
come from his private press. I shall, therefore, 
be glad if any correspondent can point out any 
more wfathered literary bairns of the learned 
lord. J. 0. 


| Weston Fairy (3'4 x. 374.) —I remember 
| the pictures with the name of Sir William Wes- 
ton. I saw them in Rome in March or April, 
1858, in the shop of Vito Enei, in the Corso. He 
| asked two hundred scudi for them, and sold them 
| shortly afterwards to some English gentleman, 
| whose name I did not learn. Vito Enei told me 
| that he had bought them in a house on the Lake 
| of Como. Epmunp WATERTON. 
| Atheneum Club. 


To peat (3' §. x. 352, 442.) — My 
| understanding of this phrase is, that it means to 
| beat your antagonist till there is nothing left in him; 
till he is quite incapable of retaliation; until, in 
short, he is beaten hollow. We Ws 


Lyscription at Cuampéry (3" S, x. 414.) — 
A. J. M. has made an excellent guess at this, see- 
ing that the inscription has either been very care- 
lessly copied, or is itself wrong. The words Quod 
and Hoc should be Quos and Hos, and the missing 
words are dirus and mirus. If we write 

“Qu an di tris dul pa 
Os guis rus ti cedine vit, 

H san mi Chris mul la 

we get the hexameters, 
“ Quos anguis dirus tristi dulcedine pavit, 
Hos sanguis mirus Christi mulcedine lavit.” 
Another form of the inscription is — 
“ De Origine Vite et Mortis. 
“Qu an di tris fu stra 


08 rus ti um vit. 

H san a Chris t mu la 

Of the latter, the following translation has been 
roposed (I know not where it first appeared, but 
suspect in “N. & Q.”):— 

eur f w d dis and p 
| A sed iend rought eath ease 
bles fr b br and ag 
There is yet another form of the inscription, 
given in “ N& Q.” 1* 8. iv. 88, which furnishes 
the lines — 
“ Quos anguis tristi diro cum vulnere stravit, 
Hos sanguis Christi miro tum munere lavit ;” 
| but I do not see how to construe éristi here; whilst 
at the same time it is clear that vudnere should be 
funere, The editor of “ N. & Q.” subjoined to the 
lines a reference to Stow’s Survey of London, 
wherein they occur. For another example of lines 
written in this style see “N. & Q.” 1* 5. ix. 369. 
Watrer W. Sxeart. 


Hamer: a Lost Worp x. 427.)—I am 
glad to see so clever a recovery of a lost word. 
F. is certainly right, if indeed a word of the old 
reading has been entirely lost. I should, how- 
ever, prefer a restoration accordimg to the sound of 
the doubtful passage so excellently urged of late 
in the Atheneum. Something like the following 


may be, after all, the correct reading : — 


> 
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“ For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And hie there the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.” 


Instead of the genuine stamp of nature a coun- 


the good Bishop discharged his duties as an editor, and 


| will rejoice at Mr. Furnivall’s announcement that the 
| Early English Text Society has obtained possession, for a 


terfeit can he speedily acquired by the force of | 


habit alone. We must, indeed, as I think, seek an 


antithesis to the summary expression throw | been household words among ever-increasing circles of 


out,” and in the sense of “ejecting” the verb “to 


house” isadmirable. It will be observed, however, | 


in the passages adduced by F. in support of his 
reading, that “ possession ” is introduced. Here is 
only the simple action “ dismissal,” and to sum- 
mon quickly would therefore be more correct. 

J. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Works of William Shakespeare, The Text revised by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


few months, of Bishop Percy’s Ballad Manuscript, with 
permission to copy and publish it. “Wherever English 
Literature has been studied for the last hundred years,” 
says Mr. Furnivall, “ Bishop Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ have 


readers. The * Ancient English Poetry,’ from the time of 
its appearance, greatly influenced our literature. It in- 
spired in a greater or less degree Southey and Coleridge, 
Burns and Scott, and has been the delight of untold 
thousands of boys and men, Yet not one in ten thou- 
sand of all these readers has ever known how much 


| or how little of the different poems was really ancient, 
| how much was sham antique of Percy’s own.” The MS. 


Vols, VII. and VIII. | 


These two volumes would have completed Mr. Dyce’s | 


valuable edition of the Works of our great Dramatist, 
but for one circumstance, which, we doubt not, our 


readers will learn with great satisfaction—namely, that | 
in consequence of the length to which the Glossary has | 


run, it has been judged expedient to issue it as a separate 
volume, Those who know how long and earnestly Mr. 
Dyce has studied the writings of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, and laboured at illustrating their language, will 
look with great anxiety for a volume which can scarcely 
fail to be an important addition to our stores of philo- 
logical knowledge. The Seventh Volume of Mr. Dyce’s 
Shakespeare contains Hamlet; Macbeth; King Lear ; 


Othello ; Antony and Cleoputra ; and Cymbeline ; accom- | 


panied by notes justifying the text. The Eighth Volume 
contains, not only Pericles and the Poems, but also The 
Two Noble Kinsmen. 
of Coleridge and other competent authorities, that por- 
tions of this play are unquestionably from the pen of 
Shakespeare, he has done what few will disapprove in in- 


As Mr. Dyce shares the opinion | 


cluding it in this edition—an edition which, now that it | 


is completed, justifies to the full the expectations which | 


Mr. Dyce’s scholarship and critical acumen naturally 

called forth, 

Handy Book of Rules and Tables for verifying Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Docu- 
ments: giving Tables of mal Yeurs of English Sove- 
reigns, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 1066— 
1866, By John J. Bond, Assistant Keeper of the Public 
Records, (Bell & Daldy.) 

We have already borne testimony (“ N. & Q.” 3°4 S, ix. 

150) to the value, and given a striking illustration (ante, 
. 3), of the utility of The Perpetual Calendar issued by 

Mr. Bond some months since. 
be considered as a supplement or companion to the Calen- 
dar; and is a book which from its completeness and 
general accuracy may, we believe, be pronounced indis- 
pensable to all who are engaged in historical inquiries, or 
in investigating the date and authenticity of public and 
private documents, 


Murray's Pearl Edition of Byron’s Poetical Works is a 
cheap, compact, and handsome volume, though published 
at only half-a-crown, It must be remembered that this 
Pearl edition contgins the complete works, Mr. Murray 
being the proprietor of the copyright of many which 
cannot be published by any other bookseller. 

Pency’s “ Retiques.”— Those who most study and 


The present volume may | 


» ice Is. I}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and Lis. per box. 
delight in these volumes are best aware how imperfectly | tens: Price \* 


contains 196 pieces (some fragments) in nearly 40,000 
lines, and is in a hand of James the First’s reign. Percy’s 
list of its contents at the end of the circular, issued w 
Mr. Furnivall, shows how many unprinted ballads and 
romances it contains—for what the Bishop printed of the 
manuscript must be considered unprinted for our pur- 
pose—and how incumbent it is on all men who care for 
such things to get the whole manuscript into type as 
speedily as possible, The sum paid for the right to print 
the manuscript was 150/. The copying and printing of 
it will cost at least 3507. more, and for extras and inci- 
dental expenses another 100/. should be provided : alto- 
gether 6002. And it is proposed to secure this sum by 
subscriptions for copies (large paper, &c.) varying from 
Ten Guineas to Five, Two, and One Guinea, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Sin Joun Sroppant’s Univensat Grammar. 
@e* Letters stating particulars and lowest price, 


carriage Och to be 
sent to Ma. W. GU. Surra, Publisher of “ NOTES « QUERIES,” 
82, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowing Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Mawnino’s Senmons. 4 Vols. 
Ssamons, by J. H. Newman. Complete edition. 
Wanted by Rev. Edwyn Arkwright, M.A., 2, Gloucester Villas, 
Twickenham Common, S.W. 
A Dictiowarny or rae Norman on Oto Farvcu Lanocacz, by Robert 

Kelham. London, 1779. 

Wanted by Mr. William Roofe, 11, Jubilee Terrace, Southsea, Hants. 
Macmavetir's Worxs (Italian). 

Cromren ano Heanra. 


Wanted by P. Q. Union Society's Rooms, Cambridge. 


Macpuerson's ov tue Intap. 
to. 


Donsten's 
Munroro's ditto 


Wanted by Wr. W. Mercer, 17, Mosley Street, Manchester. 


itto 


Aotices to Corresponvents. 


Javoen’s hint is a very good one, but there are difficulties in the way of 
carrving it out. Will he point out in the manner he suggests, any of his 
(Queries which are yet unanswered and preface as briefly as convenient 
with the suggestion he has made to us privately? 

. C. who writes on Taylor's Exemplar” in “ N. & Q." of Dec. 8th, 
p. 462, is requested to state where a letter may be addressed to him. 

Asuna. We cannot find any English translation of Madame de 
Genlis’s work, Le Comte de Corke. 

“Noras & is registered for transmission abroad. 


The most di-interested testimony is constantly offered to the value of 
Da. Lococe'’s Petmonse Warens for the cure of asthms, consumption, 
coughs, colds. and disorders of the throat and lungs. ‘The following is 
from Mr. J. Flogd, Chemist, Market Place, Great Yarmouth: “I re- 
commend the Wafers, finding them much more speedy and certain 
in effecting acure than any other medicine ; and though profits are 
equal, I prefer selling what I think most eff-ctive.” They neta ty all 
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